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“while the use of the Jecture method of : Linatcucticnal 


delivery ie récognized as’ important and valuable, teaching must be 
directed beyond sere content in order that students ‘can ‘develop otger 
.skills that transcend the boundaries of a given pe Shpgrice ‘Saall 
discussion groups in an ‘American Government course, “asa. se 
supplement to lecture-based instruction, may be effect. e in* 
facilitating deve lopmant of students*® oral communications, their 
ability to analyze and‘evaluate critically, their capacity.to _ 
identify relationships between phenomena, and their ability... to. use © 
people as legitimate sources of: information. Discussion groups” should” 
be composed of the most diverse nenbers of aclass, rather than thos¢ 
who are nost similar. The cohesiveness of each group is important to 
the efficiency of informsation-sharing; groups must remain intact -: 
throughout the course and should not exceed twelve seabers.. 
Activities which have been found useful “in the context of.a class in 


American Gove 
Through these exetcises,: group members gain appreciation. for. both the . 


mY 


ent include "brainstorming" and : “consensus~seeking". 


processes and substance of group decision-making and interaction and 
. develop skills in interpersonal relationships. Techniques for : 
building and utilizing [pear eee groups in the. classroom, 


suggested group activities, and evalua a 
~ conducted by this method Competed to a Ceads choad lecture course are 


‘presented. 
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THE-USE OF SKALE OROUPS IN THE, AMERICAN GOVERNMENT CLASSROOM 
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The lecture is perhaps one of the oldes Pt methods employed by instructors 


working with groups of students. In any era of reform and reconsideration of - 
‘ teaching, traditional methods bear the brunt of sharp negative eriticten, As ‘ 
‘commonly used method, ‘the lecture has had a negative image of long standing. 
" Samed Johnson, the famous writer and lextcographer once said in 17667 i 
. "People: have now-a-days got a strange opinion that everything should be’ 


taught by lecture. Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so much good 
as reading the books from which the lectures are taken, I know othing 
that can be best.taught by lectures, except yeeee pehieosl g are to be 


\_ Shewn." (1904). . f 


Following are somié of the underlying justifications for using the 


lecture mates i -# 


1), Students are aotes happy when hie are considered ae of a large | 


group made Se, ‘of their friends and acquaintances.’ They want to have 


the same experiences as their classmates, ‘and they want to sharé | 


r] aoe , 
those experiences. They want to experience just what their fellows’: 


7 4 


experience and they want to know just what their fellows know. 


The lecture method, accommodates and encourages efficiency in gain-. 


— 


ing knowledge. , Teaching by means of lecture ie simply an efficient 
way of teaching a large numbér of students. This Andeed has always 
been a matter of consideration for teachers. But ‘Sodsy, when school 
enrollment is ‘growing yearly, due to a conbinatipn of factors, the 
issue of efficiency , is important. Efficiency must. be considered in . 


terms of time and cost eal It costs less to teach,"vie a lecture, 


‘a grow, of 100 akadanta in a ‘single room than it does to ‘teach via 


some other method that aENelver small groups in many sessions in 
“3 ; | : : 
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a any rooms, There are certain experiences "that are too expensive 
to repeat for subgroups 6f the course" (1951). 
3) The lecture method of teaching is consistent with the concept of the. 

. 8chool as agent for transmission of knowledge to sauces According , 
to this view, teaching in school should concern itself with comeund.- a 
cating: to the student the skills » knowledge and values of his culture, 
eo that he can employ these in his life. The studgnt "is primarily | 
engaged in an effort to learn the same basic subject: matter...which . 
‘Abe actentiet hed. Senrnsd in kite day, idee of the student's tine 
should be taken up with appropriate expository learning" (1961). 

lb) The lecture method ie viewed as being entirely consistent with end 
supportive of the eile concept of culture. That is to. sey, 
man can communicate the \mowledge he has acquired to his ‘offepring. 
‘A man's children can benefit from their father's learning i ci he - 

‘ can relate it to then. This ability to trancait knowledge is one. 
canna characteristic that sets man git fron the lower animals. 

". «perhaps the most unique attribute ‘of human culture...is precisely 
the fact that the accumilated discoveries of millennia can be trans- | 
nitted to each succeeding generation in the course of childhood and 
youth, and need not be discovered anew by each generation. ‘This’ | e 
miracle of culture is made possible only because it is so much less 

time-consuming to communicate and explain an idea meaningfully to | 

> others than to require them to re-discover it by themselves" (1963). 
These are fast some of the justifications for ‘employing the lecture as a 


er 


method of instruction. While it has been widely. and commonly used, it is a 


«“ 
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Linited device for ghia knowledge and | developing certain us ful skills in 
- the student. Thus, ‘lecturing in meray government courses should not be ane: 
. inated but should be supplemented with other ‘cattay strategies. 
The use of the lecture metiiod carries with ‘A the additional sumption 


that the vlaer te oe ion of the a dn its: vauaeatia The con- 


A 


fosnas beyond ‘content by providing an atacephere in: our ctaneee ‘ 


Listy to use ‘eee as legitinate sources of information. 2 . 
f One: way in which chase skills may be developed is through ‘the grouprdis- as 
< sion method. In any type of group, decisions are ‘made which are utilised : . 

y ‘primarily for the benefit of : group nenbers. Individuals. snout be helped to 
come to terms with their needs for the achievenent for ct) controls, and with | 26 
their feelings regarding authority. The roup-a2-a-yhole is perceived as an in- 
strumhtality to help members experience the nature of making choices, of subor- 

; nee ‘their wishes and desires for the greater good, and for Mica We the 

‘new behavior to other situations. When a member has eaitead in one. group. ‘howto 

4 cope with alternatives and what is involved in making dectetons,” ‘he should be 

helped to transfer this learning to a similar situation either in the same or i 

a different group. Since group wore is concerned with the utilisation of the 

decision-making process for purposes of helping: individuad ‘manbors atte jeune. 

7 F : 


: for — ase ’ meting Pe ok own needs as well as contributing achieving: 
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foes a 


eats goals of the croup, it follows that group work's interest in dec 7 ames 


‘paid: p work, as a metnod of caer work, is concerned “a hé lping indivi- 
~ dual group members énhance their role performances. Decieion-nakit g is {nherent 
, in any social a which a ‘ person is called upon to 2 perform F | 


What sett deve pant does occur in, this setting is generally o ted to siisnleg ae 
and ia we skills. aaa a cooperative , sharing atnoe; one 


A partially effective instructional technique I 


merican ‘Goversiaent course aces the use ‘of ema 


_ @ random or = ‘fashion but, rather, eceanling te a well defined set of prin- 


a 


ciples grounded in empirical: research (Thelen, als Schmuck | 


group members rather than similarities, ‘because people with widely Aivergent 


Pari ’ values, and big abla will bring a variety of repectives to the ; 


group size is between eight and twelve. Tf a group is e 
task-oriented manner over a sera long period: of t 


5 


menbers will ‘not provide a reetidient sania of contrasting cas while more than’ 
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twelve will ¢ause role duplication. 


\ 


The goal, then, of Fouprballding in the assem is to divide a large 
- elass into functioning resented groups based on the widest possible differences: 


and in such a manner as to ee te group cohesivenees and identity. For pur- 


poses of illustrating the gro formation process, let us assume. that our clase 


sise is thirty-two students ae will be divided into four groups of eight each. 


The process vhich requires approximately thirty minutes to complete, can be. 


described as follows: ; | ‘ ee i , 
.* to a 


Y 


series of questions designed to elicit data regarding thei RELOPRNCR 


1. All participants r agked to previ answers on @ = x 8 


values, backgrounds and exper ichease The questions I used, were? 

(1) "If you had to me two (a in ‘Washington, D.C. would you 
ehpoee to go as a a student, (b) as an elected official, or (c) 

as a secretary of a soiemarital officialt (2) Have you, ever lived 
outside 6f Gaston County?" (3) Have you ever Lived outside of North 
Carolina?” (l) Have you been active in one of the major political 


parties?" (8) Are you a registered Republican or Democrat?" (6) 

If you are a registered Democrat, have you voted for a Republican?" 

(7) What is your oceuplation?® (8) ‘What is your major?" . 
24 Students are then instructed to fasten these 5 x 8 cards on their 


clothing in such a way ag to be easily read by other students. 


3. For the next win or seven minutes, all students are to circulate an 


@ cocktail-perty fashion, ‘reading each ier oseames 6 but venaindig 
absolutely silent. 


h. At the end of thts non-verbal phase, all parbicipente are asked to 


select the person mine written responses are most unlike their own 


6 2 
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ay 


and form a pale, ‘They| are asked to select a “person with whom =e 
not familiar, if possible. ; 
Rictilpervoy’ is given agnronintiely, five minutes to collect personal 
information on his or her pair partner. of 4 


Bach pair, ‘after brief consultation, will select another pair to form . 


wa 
e 


6 
) - : a quartet. These quarthts will move toa neutral location. Each 
member of the quartet yu isncéeane hip/or her original eae 
meng the’ personal data collected fa 


be” 7. after: all personal information is exchanged, the quartet will caucus 

| to determine which other quartet. they would like to join. Invitations | 
to join another quartet may be declined or accepted... If an invitation 

1s declined, a quartet wil invite another quartet until all quartets 


—_— 


on have been chosen. | eo i 


_, Once sufficient time and effort has been taken to wild efficient infor 
Méiie heels groups, they are ready to begin dealing “ the substance of | 
American sored: This group-building process will have produced a degree of 
"group cohesiveness owing to (1) the exchange’ of personal information, (ay mutual 

, decteton-aating, and (3) the group's sateptancs of an invitation or heving ite 
“invitation accepted. w 

though’ there are i boat r of uses for smal) groupe in the classroom 

* (Clark and Ramsey, 19703 Hyman, 1970); I have used them in my own class in two 
essential ways: brainstorming arid’ consensus seeking. Let us examine each of 

these uses in detail. ; . 


"Brainstorming and Information Processing." The purpose of a ican ais 


| 
| * 


session is to (a) generate a large nunber of ideas or solutions to problems ina 


. 7% protiin-ao\¥ing skills. aoe are given a question to answer or a problem to" 


t ; : R | 
# j ben 


“ 2 . R ; 7. ‘ 4 ov] 


vnonevauative manner, apd (b) stimlate individual divergent thinking and creative’ 
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solve, and group members in a spontaneous manner an to en possible ariswers . 
‘and solutions. + ws , eres ama 
"  *" Bach group ds ‘to select a secretary who wilt record every idea orn 
by the group. During the brainstorming phase, there is to be no eriticion, ‘. 
" evaluation, or interpretation of the ideas generated by the group. Bisarre ideas . : i 
are not discouraged, for r they may serve te stimulate more meaningful ones. ‘for 
other group menbers. And during this brainstoraing phase, the. emphasis is on 
quantity. of ideas generated. 
A specific example of a brainstorming exercise for the, American government | 
| Class could be phrased as follows: "During the 20th Century the executive branch 
“has. asoumed the more dominate role in the Aiprican goverment. Give the different - 
‘ways in which Congress has surrendered ite enormous authority and rehources to 
the executive branch." = _— | - "2 
As the group members attempt to answer this question, one suggestion is 
_ recorded by ‘the group secretary, During this phase there is no explanation my 
the wieeasicas were made and they are neither criticised nor interpreted. After 
approximately fifteen mimutes of this free association phase, ‘the ban on criticisn, 
analysis and evaluation is lifted and group menbers are asked to identify re ; Pe 
for maiclng their suggestions. == ° eg 
One advantage of this yerwacysee siviine is that it is almost totally | 
"non-threatening because there are many suggestions to be mide. To be sure, some 
suggestions will be better choices than others but it is possible to justify 
- almost all the suggestions. Another advantage of this particular exercise is that 
it gives every menber an‘ opportunity to sarkigivate. 
. The brainstorming technique with small groups teaches students to respect 
_ and build upon their own and othess' creative capacities and encourages the open ; | | 
| and experimental mind so important for effective problem-solving. Moreover, ‘ oe ' 


Beak, | a ae | 


é shéring with the whole: class ‘their best suggestions. It his been ay Sra cliice 
"that undergraduates are consistently more willing to ‘participate in a large 

; class discussion tf they have hed ari opportunity beforehand to test out thetr a 

ideas. in their oul groups. a other words, the relatively supportive and 

| \ non-threatening n matare of the: saall- group environment frequently serves to re 4 : 
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‘wreteatoraing substantially 4 indtensies a nveiania active Lnvolvemat ie his or 
= own earning. 


After the. groups have had eufficient time to pore the suggestions to - 
answer the question, the instructor will ask all students to return te one large | 


ne The recorders, serving as their group' 8 spokesman, will take turns 


encourage siwisnte to risk sharing their ideas in a large, less intimate en- 

vironment. . ‘ -* 4 

| | "Seeking. Consensus" Students in small: sraipa can taseus involved in - 

poitthoal science content by working on consensus exercises, The purpose of * 
these consensus exercises is to demonstrate the efficacy of saeiualicnaalasiae 

groups by ‘comparing the results of individual sail aasida. with the results 


of group: ai Such a demonstration saat be ee, in exeninatione on 


| imerican goverment content. Traditional one tious exams as.a means of student 
evaluation are as applicable to the small groups technique as they’ are to the 


more traditional lecture-oriented classroca, On, suteyal;coeesion during @ 


‘- quarter, pencil ari paper exams (composed of multiple choice items, true-false 


items and more subjective identification questions) are given to all students. . % 


During the class period immediately after the exam, stuients take the vary same | 


exan again bat this time thin iad small groups; A class menber's grade on | 
the exam will be some type of average of the individual score and the group | 


4 ” score. In my own classes, Andividve) exene ar¥ vorti 75% and group exans are : | 


worth 25%. | rw * 
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"tare are ‘certain ground rules governing group examinations or other con- 
‘sensys-seoking exercises: q) ienbors should avoid arguing with one another in 
order to “win" as individuals 3 Q) conflicting answers and rationales should be 
viewed as helping rather tan hindering the process of consensus; (3) the effict 

of the consensus exercise will be maximised if group members accept responsib: 
for both hearing and being heard, so that everyone in the group is indeed in t 
decision-making process; and: (4) groups should avoid "conflict reducing" tech- 
niques such as majority vote, averaging or trading in order to reach consensus. ; 
There are at Least two benefits to be derived from this type of consensus 
exercise, one substantial and:one procedural. First, in terns of thevbubetence 

_ of American goverment, students becoms highly involved in the course content 


(1.e., test itena) if for no other reason than to improve their grade. But in 


the process of determining the‘ ‘gorrect ar ansvers, a wide variety of reasons justi- at: 
fying the answers will energe from the groups: as a result, all students will , 


4 


"be exposed to both political science data as well as political science thought. 
processes. The second benefit derived from this type of consensus exercise 
involves gtining an appreciation of the efficacy of group decision making. In 

the one experiment of using these group exams, every stutent's group score has. ° \ 

- been higher than the individual score. Thus, the student should leave this ex- 
perience with the significant yet little understood ineight soak coopereting 
infornation-sharing groups, when funct1oning Properly, can more efficiently 
solve problens and answer queations than can any of its members operating inde- 
pemenely | "a y 
The tncorporation to some degree oe small groups into the American 
~ goverrment classroom can be justified on eaveved grounds. First, in terns of | 
our roles as general educators in a liberal arts tradition, the increasing ‘scale’ 
and complexity of social life today places a premium on relating well-to others 


~ - 


a, | ar 10 - : ° 7 
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and working effectively in groups. If some of the pressing social problems of 
* the world are to be solved, young adults must learn to deal with interpersonal 


| . 


tensions and conflicts constructively and creatively. "Thus, in addition to and 
concurrent with the teaching of ‘political science content, we should be concerned a 
with the development of skills of cntarwavecnal relationships. . 

But in addition to our societal responsibility as. general educators me th Pe ote 
submit that the use of ‘enall groups can facilitate the learning of political’ 


ti science content and develop a positive attitude “an students toward that course 

content for use in the future. The use of small groupe in the American goverment 
clase is valugble because it actively Anvolves students in their ow education. * | 
Knowledge is not a commodity that cance drammed into a student's head but isa 


. psychic state, for as Harold Taylor (1969) reminds w 7 > 
"Until the one who seeks it acts within his owm éceucdcuiness and 
makes an idea or a fact or an experience part of his own psychic “~~ 
development, he has not gained knowledge." ; 
The small groups that “ have described are constructed in such a way as 
to produce cooperation, assistance, support, encouragement, respect, and construc- 
tive eriticism--a social climate conducive to gradual risk-taking and academic 
| success, It would seem reasonable to expect that a positive, supportive social : | 
y “elimate would both enhance a stuient's self-esteem as well as increase the pos- 


sibilities of personal and academic growth due to a greater willingness to take 
J ¢ & : ; ; ; 
sie if we assume some positive correlation ene self-esteem and | 


. intellectual risks. 


acadenic paitivaince, the dispersion of xeriuane charictertetic of well- ~functioning 


emall groups would seem to foster feelings of’ self-esteem and personal competence. 
That is, leadership functions and influence in euall ‘groups are so well distributed 
that all group members can feel power, competence, and self-worth in accomplishing 


tasks and working together. 
11 
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* RESUS OF SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


I. Students’ , Comm ents (Experimental Class) 


ae A. sealie peres. , D> _ © Se ‘ 
copearers | ‘Like } Dislike ae 


18 0 


” 


Zz) Representative | Comments , 


~~ 4 
= as "Hepled to increase grade average. Sue also stimilated 
the student tp look up.a@ correct answer-once. missed and 
looking up the correct. answer. will more than likely 


Ps ".  last in the mind longes. 
‘ in ~"Becausa the grade ‘can be improved some of‘ the failure. 
‘ .attitude is removed ‘and‘the student feels better about 
5 his attempt an the ‘class. " J ak 


. i b) ny gives you | a manda: to pull your grade up and also you 
fFin¥ out 90-95% of the correct answers which you normally 
~ never pay an attention after a test. e 7 
cc) "Gives a chance to TEVSew. and raise grade- even 4é only: 
. a little. 2 


‘ 
‘ 


~ B. Group Discussions , 


1) Like Dislike a | oe 
16 po Het = we 
mah ay Reptessntstive © Comments 


O a a) "Good, helps you to understand and clarify the material 
; you're reading about." « * 
; \ 1 : . as T ‘ . , * J . 
+ py “IE you missed a.point in your reading, someone in the 
; group may bring it out. use 
, c) "Appreciation for spintans of others. We learn by our 
* - . peers. ’ 


a © Student Retention 


. 
s . 
v . 


- Experimental | Class- “4 ese 


Oey retention rate 
2) 6 out of 21 students dropped out for various reasons; 
at lai illness, change of job shifts: and. Hae grades 


; Tradit tonal Class 


1) 67% ° eecenbion rate 
2) 6 out of 18 students dropped out for Jactuue eawone; 
including illness, job-related reasons and low grades. 


III. Grade Point Average on a 100 percentile basis - 


A. 


‘ 


GC. 


 Trmditional'Class he MED eon 


Experimental Class | | i 
Mean = 81.3% 

Mean #°78.5%  ~ 8 PRE! Gong OS 
Significance of the. difference 


Using the statistical t-test to measure the significance, 


-of the difference between two means for independent samples, 


the null hypothesis is not rejected; that is the mean of 
the experimental class is the same as the mean of the 


traditional class.” 


~” 


a? 


aa 


} 
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- ¢- 
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IV. . Difterence Between the _Pre- and Post- -test of the Edwards bersonal _Preférence Schaduts 
z 9 


SCALE e 


A. achievement: To do one's best. To be 


* a recognized authority 
'B. Deference:. To get suggestions from 
others. To find out what_ others 
think. 


C. Autonomy: To. be eels, others 


in making decisions. To avoid 


situations where one is:expected 


to conform. 


« D. Affiliation:'To participate in friendly 


e 


groups, To share things with others.. 


B. Dominance: To argue for one's point of 


view. To be a leader in a group. 


> make Broup decisions. 


| 


To 


F. Subeewanees To help friends when they 


are in trouble. 
& - \ 
G. Aggression: To attack contrary point 
view. To criticize others publi 


ip 


_ EXPERIMENTAL 


» +5.3% 


TRADITIONAL 


“4.3% 
~8.5% 
a, 
-3.% 
+5.7% 


+9% 


+4.7% 


®e 


* 


* 
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The experimental class displayed a higher drive for achievement 


e compared with “the traditional class. Given the opportunity to be a recognized 


aithoeibe. students’ ni the experimental class sought fewer SppOrcuni bree, to 


get suggestions from other students within the ‘Same group. The “group discus- - 


~~ sfon experience gave the, students ‘in: the experimental class the opportunity - 


to speak out’more and to do one's best. While. they relied, less on others for yr 


suggestions n dealing with their study questions, they simal taneously came . 
up wien answer’ that reflected the consensus of the group. 


The. experimental) class reflected 4 greater desire to participate in 


A group discussion than: did the traditional class. This drive for participation 


in the experimental class centre to their drive to bs a recognized aythority” 


among ‘their. peers. The positive Scores on the achievement and affiliation 


. ‘Scales and the negative scores: on the autonomy scale show that the students 


in the wa tll class wish to be recognized by their péers for their 
achievement but are willing fas Se final group ‘decisions on a consensus basis. 


The traditional class Scored better on ‘heymurturance and aggression 
fee 


scales compared to the exogrinental class< Perhaps, this is due to the 


notion that in a group situation Students wish to do their best and to grave | "| 


. for their own point of view but not-at the expense of breaking up the group 


‘br creating enemies as indicated in the aggression and affiliation scales. | 
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